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a single instant, in critical situations, lifts even the weak
nature above the sphere of its ordinary interests, and renders
it capable of moral achievements beyond the comprehension
of its own calmer judgment. It is just here that the
enormous value of inspiration lies; in the fact that it does
away with the limits of individual existence, impelling the
individual to acts that make him feel himself to be a mere
instrument in the hands of an infinite power, to whose will
he renders up his own.

When we were discussing the individual norms, our
attention was drawn to the fact that their character is
purely formal, because the content of individual duties
transcends the horizon of the individual himself. This is
not the case with the humanitarian ends, since, on the
contrary, they are the ultimate goal of all other ends.
However, the notion of the ideal and the mode of its origin
forbid us, as has been already observed in the case of the
moral ends, to regard that ideal as something given. It is
rather propounded as a problem. Thus the humanitarian
norms, which represent the conception of the ideal in its
practical applications, merely indicate the direction that we
must follow in performing moral duties. The special content
of the action must be left to the influence of the develop-
mental conditions governing every single moral act in the
infinite course of the moral life. It is, however, allowable
to think of the ideal itself as unchangeable, in order that
we may have a supreme regulative idea. But our conceptions
of it, which are all that is given to us, and hence all that
can influence us, are subject to ceaseless development. This
process of development is the ultimate moral end conceivable
by our minds, the final outcome of all individual ends: such
is the postulate involved in the various historical modes of
formulating the ideal problems of ethics. Hence such pro-
blems are always relative ideals. They represent something